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In  an  age  of  austerity  requiring  hard  fiscal  decisions,  the  current  geopolitical 
framework  supports  the  new  U.S.  defense  focus  on  Asia  and  the  Middle  East  while 
rebalancing  forces  in  a  safer  more  secure  Europe.  The  rebalance  of  forces  in  Europe 
still  provides  a  strong  commitment  to  NATO  through  reversibility,  a  better  response  to 
current  security  needs  emanating  from  European  challenges  and  threats,  and  committing 
a  Brigade  Combat  Team  to  the  NATO  Response  Force.  While  this  promotes  partnership 
building  and  interoperability,  it  focuses  almost  solely  at  the  tactical  level  of  brigade  and 
below.  In  order  to  improve  partnership  building  and  interoperability,  the  United  States 
should  conduct  command  post  exercises  with  our  European  Allies  at  the  division  and 
corps  level,  allow  Allies  to  provide  units  and  staff  to  our  regional  aligned  brigades, 
increase  personnel  exchange  programs,  offer  key  developmental  billets  from  brigadier 
general  to  major  in  European  based  U.S.  commands  and  units,  and  collaborate  with  our 
European  Allies  on  security  cooperation  activities. 


THE  DRAWDOWN  IN  EUROPE:  WHAT  DOES  IT  MEAN? 


The  stationing  of  U.S.  forces  has  been  a  legacy  in  Europe  for  over  65  years. 
Initially,  U.S.  forces  remained  in  Europe  at  the  end  of  the  World  War  II  in  order  to  occupy 
areas  of  the  former  Axis  Powers.  In  short  order,  they  became  a  central  component  of 
the  Cold  War  strategy  of  Containment.  At  the  peak  of  the  Cold  War,  there  were  over 
375,000  uniformed  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  in  Europe.1  However,  since  the  end 
of  the  Cold  War,  the  United  States  has  gone  through  two  major  draw  downs  in  Europe. 
The  first,  starting  in  1992,  brought  U.S.  forces  down  to  100,000  service  members.  The 
second,  starting  in  2004,  brought  the  number  down  to  79,000.  Now  the  Obama 
Administration  is  proposing  a  third  drawdown  that  will  remove  half  of  the  U.S.  combat 
brigades  in  Europe  and  bring  down  troop  strength  to  68,000  in  Europe. 

The  driving  factor  of  this  third  draw  down  is  an  unprecedented  economic 
challenge  to  America.2  The  U.S.  economy,  which  is  a  central  element  of  its  security  - 
paying  for  its  forces  and  providing  resources  to  underpin  its  tools  of  engagement  and 
power  throughout  the  world,  is  facing  a  fiscal  crisis,  which  is  threatening  the  economic 
wellbeing  of  the  country.3  According  to  government  projections,  should  spending 
continue  at  the  current  rate,  the  debt  to  GDP  ratio  will  reach  100%  as  early  as  2022  and 
continue  upwards  to  an  unsustainable  rate  of  200%  around  2035. 4  Political  leaders  of 
both  parties  recognized  the  importance  that  the  military  play  a  role  in  battling  the  annual 
budget  debt.  This  political  consensus  resulted  in  legislation  requiring  a  cut  to  military 
spending  of  487  billion  dollars  over  the  next  ten  years,  which  also  has  been  supported  by 
the  current  and  past  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.5 


For  most  of  the  last  quarter  of  201 1 ,  the  Department  of  Defense  worked  on  a  new 
strategy  that  it  believes  will  meet  the  United  States’  needs  while  still  realizing  this 
significant  savings  from  the  military  budget.6  On  January  5,  2012,  the  Department  of 
Defense  rolled  out  a  new  defense  strategy  entitled,  “Sustaining  U.S.  Global  Leadership: 
Priorities  for  a  21st  Century  Defense,”  which  he  referred  to  as  guidance  and  in  this  paper 
will  be  called  the  ‘Defense  Guidance’  and  on  February  3,  2012,  it  released  “The  Defense 
Budget  Priorities  and  Choices,”  which  will  be  referred  to  as  the  Budget  Priorities  in  this 
paper.  These  documents  provide  a  set  of  global  priorities  for  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces, 
which  provide  the  framework  for  DoD’s  defense  strategy  in  the  world,  and  they  call  for  a 
pivot  to  Asia,  greater  emphasis  in  the  Middle  East,  and  a  drawdown  in  Europe.  A  few 
days  later,  Secretary  of  Defense  Leon  Panetta  provided  outline  of  this  drawdown,  which 
includes  the  removal  of  two  heavy  Brigade  Combat  Teams  (BCTs)  and  two  Air  Force 
Squadrons.7 

Many  bemoan  this  action  fearing  a  pivot  to  Asia  that  neglects  Europe  is  a  strategic 
error,  which  endangers  NATO  Article  V  commitments,  and  they  have  good  reasons  to 
fear  such  an  impact.8  NATO  is  important  to  the  United  States  and  Article  V  is  its  raison 
d'etre.  NATO  provides  the  United  States  with  an  important  Transatlantic  link  to  a  group 
of  countries  that  have  supported  U.S.  operations  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan.  It  promotes 
security  and  stability  in  Europe,  a  region  twice  suffering  world  wars  in  the  20th  Century 
that  drew  in  the  United  States  and  resulted  in  its  largest  loss  of  life  in  foreign  conflicts.  It 
provides  a  security  architecture  that  promotes  European  integration,  which  further 
decreases  the  potential  of  regional  armed  conflict  in  Europe.  Finally,  it  provides  a  ready 
and  interoperable  force  for  future  coalitions,  and  in  today’s  world,  the  United  States  is 
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much  more  likely  to  operate  as  part  of  a  coalition  than  by  its  self.  The  Obama 
Administration  has  posited  a  necessity  for  this  drawdown  decision  citing  the  needs  to 
balance  new  priorities  in  an  age  of  austerity.  If  NATO  is  so  important  to  the  United 
States,  can  we  afford  to  p  pivot  to  Asia  and  a  drawdown  of  forces  in  Europe?  How  will 
this  affect  our  Article  V  commitments  and  the  interoperability  of  forces  in  Europe? 

This  paper  will  examine  these  questions  and  argues  that  in  an  age  of  austerity 
with  a  requirement  to  make  hard  decisions  based  on  limited  resources,  the  current 
geopolitical  framework  supports  the  new  priorities,  of  which  a  need  to  ‘rebalance’  forces 
(i.e.,  a  drawdown)  in  Europe.  This  paper  will  show  that  while  the  Administration  is 
conducting  a  pivot  to  Asia,  this  pivot  should  not  be  seen  as  a  180  degree  turn  away  from 
Europe.  On  the  contrary,  the  administration  is  maintaining  a  strong  commitment  to 
Europe  and  NATO.  The  first  section  of  this  paper  will  outline  the  global  priorities  and  the 
specifics  of  the  drawdown  of  forces  in  Europe.  Section  two  will  conduct  a  geopolitical 
analysis  of  power  in  the  world  to  see  if  the  new  Defense  Guidance’s  global  priorities  -  “to 
rebalance  toward  the  Asia-Pacific  and  Middle  East  regions,”  while  adjusting  “the  posture 
to  the  land  forces  in  Europe”  -  are  an  appropriate  framework  for  the  U.S.  military.9  The 
final  section  will  analyze  the  objectives  of  maintaining  a  commitment  to  NATO’s  Article  V 
and  promoting  interoperability  in  Europe  as  the  U.S.  draws  down  forces,  both  of  which 
are  the  central  goals  of  a  rebalance  in  Europe.  It  will  also  provide  some  policy 
suggestions  to  further  our  ability  to  meet  these  objectives. 

Section  One:  An  Outline  of  the  Drawdown  in  Europe 

With  the  release  of  the  new  Defense  Guidance  and  the  Defense  Budget  Priorities, 
a  number  of  major  changes  were  announced  concerning  DoD  global  priorities  and  U.S. 
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force  structure  in  Europe.  Secretary  Panetta  bluntly  writes  in  his  introductory  letter,  “[t]he 
Joint  Force  will  have  global  presence  emphasizing  the  Asia-Pacific  and  the  Middle 
East. .  ,”10  While  often  characterized  as  a  ‘pivot’  to  Asia,  the  impacts  of  this  new  focus  will 
be  the  most  striking  for  Europe.  As  a  result  of  the  Obama  Administration’s  2013  budget 
request,  the  United  States  Army  Europe  (USAREUR)  will  deactivate  two  heavy  Brigade 
Combat  Teams,  the  1 70th  in  201 3  and  the  1 72nd  in  201 4.  Fifth  Corps  Fleadquarters  will 
also  leave  Europe  when  it  completes  its  deployment  to  Afghanistan  in  2012.  There  will 
also  be  a  drawdown  of  approximately  2500  additional  military  billets  from  various 
enabling  units  throughout  USAREUR.  The  United  States  Air  Force  in  Europe  will 
inactivate  two  squadrons  in  2013,  a  German  based  A-10  squadron  and  the  Italian  based 
603rd  Air  Control  Squadron. 

But,  with  the  continued  support  to  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  in  Europe,  there  will  be 
some  increases  to  elements  in  Europe  to  include  two  Aegis  destroyers  to  be  stationed  in 
Spain,  radar  systems  in  Turkey,  and  SM-3  missile  sites  in  Romania  and  Poland.  The 
U.S.  is  committing  a  U.S.  based  BCT  to  the  NATO  Response  Force  (NRF)  and  to  deploy 
a  battalion  to  Europe  to  conduct  multi-national  training.11  There  also  will  be  some,  as  of 
yet  unspecified,  increases  to  our  European  based  special  forces.  These  changes  will 
entail  a  reduction  of  10,000  service  members  from  Europe  leaving  68,000  service 
members  when  completed.  In  total  numbers,  this  is  actually  a  small  decrease  when 
compared  to  the  drawdown  of  land  forces  after  the  Cold  War.12  When  viewed  as  a 
percentage  of  remaining  Land  Forces  combat  power,  it  is  substantial  -  almost  a  50% 
reduction.  The  objectives  of  the  drawdown  are  to  “rebalance  our  investments  in  Europe” 
through  changes  to  our  force  posture  while  still  being  able  to  “maintain  our  Article  5 
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commitments  to  allied  security”  and  to  “promote  enhanced  capacity  and  interoperability 

for  coalition  operations.”13 

Section  Two  -  The  Geopolitical  Framework 

In  order  to  determine  whether  the  drawdown  in  Europe  is  appropriate,  an  analysis 
of  the  underlying  strategic  framework  needs  to  be  done  to  determine  if  the 
administration’s  global  priorities  are  correct.  Thus,  we  need  to  look  at  Asia,  the  Middle 
East  and  Europe  in  geopolitical  terms.  The  pivot  to  Asia  should  not  come  as  a  surprise. 

It  reflects  the  real  and  substantial  changes  to  centers  of  power  in  the  world  and  new 
global  security  dynamics  of  the  21st  Century.  The  DoD  characterized  China’s  rise  to 
likely  “stand  out  as  a  defining  feature  of  the  strategic  landscape  of  the  early  21 st 
century.”14  The  DoD  is  far  from  alone  in  its  stand.  Fareed  Zakaria  notes  this  in  his  book, 
The  Post  American  World,  when  he  argues  that  America  needs  to  make  fundamental 
changes  to  handle  the  “the  rise  of  the  rest”  and  then  focuses  on  what  he  views  as  the 
next  major  powers  to  join  the  United  States  as  true  global  powers:  India,  “the  Ally,”  and 
China,  “the  Competitor.”15  Two  separate  analyses  of  hard  power  conducted  for  the 
National  Intelligence  Council  by  the  Pardee  Center  of  the  University  of  Denver  utilizing  its 
International  Futures  model  (Ifs)  shows  a  geopolitical  power  shift  from  the  West  to  China 
and  India  occurring  over  the  next  two  decades.16 

The  main  reason  for  this  pivot  is  China,  which  has  gone  from  one  of  the  poorest 
countries  in  the  world  just  forty  years  ago  to  overtake  Japan  economic  stature  as  having 
the  world’s  second  largest  GDP.  For  the  last  ten  years,  China  has  averaged  a  1 0 
percent  growth  rate.17  While  it  will  take  decades  of  sustained  double  digit  growth  for  it  to 
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overtake  the  United  States  and  become  the  leading  world  economic  power,  it  is  already 

able  to  challenge  its  neighbors  and  the  United  States  in  the  East  Asian-Pacific  region.18 

China  is  also  a  growing  military  power.  The  current  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 

Ashton  Carter,  while  a  professor  at  Harvard  in  2007,  wrote: 

[C]hina  is  building  a  military  capability  to  match  its  global  ambitions  and  prevail  in 
its  regional  rivalries.  In  China’s  eyes,  it  does  not  yet  possess  a  military  strong 
enough  to  fulfill  the  important  role  it  envisions  for  the  future.  Moreover,  China 
weighs  its  military  power  in  relation  to  the  neighbors  it  seeks  and  to  deter  and 
overbear  -  India,  Japan,  and  Russia,  as  well  as  the  United  States.19 

China  is  fulfilling  this  statement  and  has  taken  aggressive  steps  in  Asia,  especially  the 

South  China  Sea.20  Over  the  past  decade,  the  annual  increase  in  Chinese  military 

expenditures  averaged  12.1  percent,  which  is  almost  two  percentage  points  higher  than 

China’s  GDP  growth  rate  for  the  same  period.  Its  military  budget  for  201 1  was  estimated 

at  160  Billion  US  dollars  making  it  the  second  largest  in  the  world.21  At  the  same  time, 

the  United  States  and  China  have  close  economic  relationship  with  China  ranked  as  our 

number  one  trade  partner  in  total  trade  volume.22  These  facts  point  to  the  development 

of  a  complex,  symbiotic  relationship  that  will  involve  competition  and  cooperation 

between  the  United  States  as  a  status  quo  power  and  China  as  a  challenger. 

However,  the  U.S.  pivot  to  Asia  is  not  solely  about  China  and  India.  Robert 

Kaplan  in  his  most  recent  book,  Monsoon,  argues  that  the  countries  surrounding  the 

Indian  Ocean  “may  comprise  a  map  as  iconic  to  the  new  century  as  Europe  was  to  the 

last  one.”23  Asia  is  becoming  the  economic  center  of  the  world.  Seven  of  the  20  largest 

economies  reside  in  Asia  all  with  high  and  expected  continuing  growth  rates.24  And  Asia 

is  dangerous.  We  are  currently  fighting  a  war  in  Afghanistan.  Al  Qaeda  and  its  affiliates 

are  active  throughout  South  and  East  Asia.  Military  forces  remain  in  a  60-year  military 
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truce  on  the  border  between  North  and  South  Korea.  South  Asia  and  the  Korean 
peninsula  remain  the  most  likely  places  for  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  Further,  Asian 
defense  spending  will  outpace  European  defense  spending  for  the  first  time  in  modern 
history  in  201 2. 25  America  not  only  must  play  a  central  role  in  this  region  due  to  the  high 
economic  and  geopolitical  stakes,  but  it  needs  to  do  so  now  to  influence  China’s  rise 
instead  of  reacting  to  Asian  security  dilemmas  after  they  occur.26 

Threats  and  dangers  also  emanate  from  the  Middle  East  with  the  new  Defense 
Guidance  recognizing  this  and  placing  “a  premium  on  U.S.  and  allied  military  presence  in 
-  and  support  of-  partner  nations  in  and  around  this  region.  ”27  Not  only  are  we  still 
facing  Al  Qaeda  and  its  affiliates  in  this  region,  but  we  face  an  intractable  Arab-lsraeli 
conflict,  a  potential  nuclear  Iran,  and  the  Arab  Spring.  If  the  previous  great  world 
upheaval,  the  fall  of  the  Iron  Curtain  and  break-up  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Yugoslavia, 
have  any  lessons  for  what  is  occurring  in  the  Middle  East,  it  is  that  this  will  be  a  long, 
difficult  transition  meaning  the  Arab  Spring  is  likely  to  turn  into  the  Arab  Decade. 
Furthermore,  the  United  States  is  still  heavily  involved  in  the  stabilization  of  Iraq  even 
though  it  has  removed  its  combat  forces  from  this  country.  Anyone  of  these  pose  threats 
to  important  U.S.  interests,  but  the  combination  of  all  of  them  occurring  now  in  this 
region,  arguably  makes  it  the  most  insecure  area  of  the  world  in  the  short-  to  mid-term. 
There  should  be  no  doubt  that  the  United  States  needs  to  maintain  a  firm  focus  on  this 
area  given  the  importance  this  region  plays  in  the  world  economy  because  of  its  vast 
production  of  oil  and  gas. 

At  the  same  time,  Europe  has  become  more  secure  and  stable.  How  does  this 
manifest  itself?  First,  the  entire  geopolitical  landscape  has  greatly  changed  since  the  fall 
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of  the  Iron  Curtain  in  1989.  The  main  reason  for  a  robust  military  presence  in  Europe 
was  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  the  Soviet  Union.  They  represented  not  only  a  threat  to 
Europe,  but  a  true  existential  threat  to  the  entire  Western  world.  It  is  interesting  to 
remember  how  powerful  this  threat  actually  was.  In  1986,  the  CIA  estimated  that  the 
Warsaw  Pact  had  5.7  million  men  under  arms,  13,000  tactical  aircraft,  65,000  tanks,  and 
41 ,000  artillery  pieces.28  Europe  was  an  armed  camp  with  an  almost  equal  amount  of 
NATO  forces  poised  to  respond  on  a  hairpin  trigger.  War  was  expected  with  little  or  no 
notice,  and  both  side  represented  a  true  existential  and  ideological  threat  to  one  another. 

Since  the  disintegration  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  1 991 ,  a 
number  of  major  changes  have  occurred  in  Europe  that  have  strengthened  European 
security  and  made  the  European  landmass  much  more  stable.  By  2012,  six  of  the  seven 
successor  states  that  composed  the  Warsaw  Pact,  now  all  democratic  and  free  market 
countries,  joined  NATO.29  Only  Russia  as  the  successor  state  of  the  Soviet  Union  (and 
11  of  the  15  other  Soviet  Republics)  has  not  become  a  NATO  member.  The  number  of 
countries  belonging  to  NATO  went  from  16  to  28  between  1991  and  2009. 30  NATO 
members  now  form  a  line  across  the  entire  former  Western  border  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  has  provided  a  great  deal  of  additional  strategic  depth,  and  political  strength  for 
NATO.  Also,  it  has  provided  a  number  of  new,  strong  coalition  members  in  Iraq  and 
Afghanistan  from  these  former  Warsaw  Pact  countries.  What  is  more,  there  is  no 
ideological  counterpart  to  NATO  threatening  to  invade  Europe  at  a  moment’s  notice.  In 
fact,  there  is  not  even  an  alliance  in  the  entire  world  that  can  compare  to  NATO  size, 
power,  and  stature.  The  Warsaw  Pact  is  gone  and  the  former  Soviet  states  have  only  a 
shell  of  a  defensive  agreement  made  of  economic  and  militarily  weak  states  surrounding 
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Russia  in  the  form  of  the  Collective  Security  Treaty  Organization.  Neither  Asia  nor  the 
Middle  East  has  a  comparable  multi-national  collective  defense  alliance. 

Additionally,  Europe  underwent  an  amazing  period  of  democratization  and 
economic  transformation.  Only  two  countries  are  ruled  by  dictatorships,  Belarus  and 
Azerbaijan,  although  Russia  and  Ukraine  have  strong  authoritarian  rulers.  All  of  the  rest 
of  the  countries  of  Europe  are  now  democratic  and  using  capitalist  market  economies. 
This  is  evident  again  by  the  large  increase  of  former  Warsaw  Pact  and  communist 
nations  that  have  joined  the  EU  and  NATO,  which  both  require  high  levels  of 
democratization  and  free  markets  to  be  members.31 

Interstate  violence  has  not  occurred  within  the  borders  of  Western  or  Central 
Europe  since  the  end  of  World  War  Two.  Only  the  Balkans  and  Caucasus  have  seen 
conflict  recently,  and  this  has  mainly  been  limited  to  intrastate  as  opposed  to  interstate 
violence  with  one  brief  and  two  notable  exceptions:  the  ten  day  1991  Slovenian  war 
against  Yugoslavia,  the  1999  NATO  air  campaign  against  Serbia  and  the  2008  Russian 
invasion  of  Georgia.  The  European  sense  of  security  stems  from  European  efforts  to 
develop  integrating  institutions  like  the  EU  and  NATO.  These  institutions  foster 
democracy,  civilian  control  over  the  military,  and  human  development  throughout  the 
region,  which  works  to  mitigate  sources  of  conflict  between  states.  Finally,  the 
Europeans  feel  more  secure.  The  best  examples  are  declining  European  defense 
budgets  with  NATO  nations  as  prime  examples.  From  1990  to  1994,  the  average  amount 
spent  on  defense  by  European  NATO  Allies  was  2.5%  of  GDP.  By  2010,  it  had  dropped 
to  just  1 .7  %.32 
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Given  this  analysis  of  the  strategic  framework,  a  pivot  to  Asia,  while  maintaining  a 
focus  on  the  Middle  East,  is  a  natural  response  to  the  current  geopolitical  conditions 
developing  in  the  world.  While  China  is  not  yet  a  global  superpower  able  to  compete 
against  the  United  States  at  every  turn,  changes  in  economic,  political,  and  military 
power  in  Asia  with  a  concomitant  increase  in  security  and  decrease  in  requirements  of 
large  standing  military  forces  in  Europe  support  this  approach  toward  Asia,  the  Middle 
East,  and  Europe. 

However,  due  to  the  importance  of  NATO  to  the  United  States  for  the  reasons 
outlined  in  the  introduction  of  this  paper,  this  pivot  cannot  be  a  1 80  degree  pivot  that 
forebodes  a  decrease  in  the  transatlantic  ties  that  have  developed  over  the  last  60  years. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  ensure  that  U.S.  commitments  to  NATO  are  maintained.  In  fact, 
this  care  to  that  commitment  has  been  the  centerpiece  of  U.S.  policy  since  the  inception 
of  NATO,  and  the  Obama  Administration  in  its  National  Security  Strategy  and  in  the 
Defense  Guidance  has  maintained  this  stance.  However,  does  the  new  drawdown  in 
Europe  support  this  U.S.  goal? 

Section  Three  -  Analysis  of  new  Drawdown  in  Europe 

Our  first  step  in  analyzing  the  policy  decision  from  the  new  Defense  Guidance 
concerning  Europe  is  to  determine  if  the  goals  are  attainable.  The  goals  of  the  policy  in 
Europe  are  two  pronged.  First,  it  is  to  “rebalance  our  investments  in  Europe”  through 
changes  to  our  force  posture,  and  second,  complete  this  rebalance  while  still  being  able: 
-to  “maintain  our  Article  5  commitments  to  allied  security”; 

-to  “promote  enhanced  capacity  and  interoperability  for  coalition  operations.”33 
The  ‘Rebalance’ 
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By  the  very  nature  of  the  cuts  in  forces  stationed  in  Europe,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
“rebalance  of  our  investments”  are  being  achieved.  This  force  is  being  cut  by  1 4%  in 
manpower  terms  and  is  losing  50%  of  its  land  combat  power.  However,  there  will  only 
be  a  limited  cut  in  air  forces  amounting  to  just  one  A-10  Squadron  and  a  small  supporting 
squadron  in  Italy.  While  the  cuts  in  question  involve  both  land  and  air  forces,  due  to  the 
minor  cuts  to  the  forces  in  USAFE  and  the  minimal  controversy  that  these  cuts  have 
raised,  the  rest  of  the  analysis  will  primarily  address  the  cuts  to  the  land  forces  from 
USAREUR.34  The  real  question  is  what  does  the  United  States  save  with  this 
rebalance. 

The  costs  savings  of  removing  10K  personnel  from  Europe  is  substantial.  Using 
numbers  from  the  2004  CBO  report  and  extrapolating  them  for  this  drawdown,  the 
annual  savings  in  201 2  constant  dollars  would  be  21 8  million  US  dollars.35  Virtually  all  of 
this  money  would  be  realized  in  savings  due  to  the  fact  that  the  units  in  question  would 
be  inactivated  and  the  Army  will  be  reducing  its  personnel  end  strength  by  an  even  larger 
amount  in  the  next  five  years.  This  means  that  many  of  the  upfront  costs  associated  with 
a  return  of  forces  to  the  continental  United  States,  primarily  military  construction  costs, 
would  not  be  required  for  this  drawdown.36 

Of  course,  there  are  some  additional  costs  to  deploy  elements  to  Europe.  The 
same  CBO  report  estimated  that  the  costs  to  rotate  a  brigade  from  CONUS  to  Europe 
and  back  were  32  million  USD.  This  did  not  include  shipping  most  equipment  under  the 
assumption  that  brigade  sets  of  equipment  would  be  maintained  in  Europe.  Assuming 
that  only  a  battalion  task  force  (and  that  the  cost  would  be  approximately  1/4  the  cost  of 
deploying  a  brigade),  will  deploy  twice  a  year,  the  costs  would  be  approximately  1 6 
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million  dollars  based  on  the  CBO  report.  The  net  result  is  a  savings  of  approximately 
202  million  dollars  per  year.37  The  price  would  increase  if  the  Army  decides  not  to 
maintain  a  set  battalion  set  of  equipment  in  Europe.38  Over  a  ten  year  period,  this 
equates  to  approximately  2  billion  dollars. 

While  this  is  a  significant  savings  for  the  Army,  the  real  cost  savings  comes  from 
the  actual  elimination  of  these  positions  from  the  government  rolls.  Based  on  an 
extrapolation  of  the  CBO  2009  Budget  Analysis,  the  elimination  of  these  10,000  positions 
will  save  DoD  approximately  1 3.5  Billion  dollars  over  a  ten  year  period.39  Total  savings 
from  the  removal  of  forces  from  Europe  and  the  decrease  in  end  strength  would  be  over 
15  Billion  dollars  and  this  does  not  include  the  savings  incurred  from  no  longer  having  to 
pay  for  annual  operations  and  maintenance  expenses  of  two  BCTs  and  two  Air 
Squadrons. 

Article  V  Commitment 

All  NATO  nations  agree  that  the  Article  V  commitment  is  one  of  the  most  central 
elements  to  NATO  collective  security.  But  what  does  this  language  actually  mean?  The 
premise  of  Article  V  is  “an  attack  on  one  ...  shall  be  considered  an  attack  against  all”  with 
individual  NATO  members  responding  “by  taking... such  actions  as  it  deems  necessary, 
including  the  use  of  armed  force,  to  restore  and  maintain  the  security  of  the  North 
Atlantic  area.”40  Article  V  should  not  be  viewed  as  solely  a  “mercantile”  input-output 
response  for  NATO  forces.41  In  fact,  Article  V  does  not  place  a  requirement  for  forces  to 
be  stationed  in  Europe.  After  all,  if  this  was  solely  about  a  calculated  determination  of 
the  correct  number  of  NATO  brigades  to  keep  on  European  soil,  then  the  European 
Allies  could  certainly  increase  their  forces  to  create  two  new  combat  brigades,  especially 
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after  the  long  decline  of  European  defense  spending.  I  doubt  this  will  occur,  however, 
because  Europe  does  not  actually  need  direct  military  hard  power.  It  needs  U.S. 
commitment,  a  political  commitment  in  reality  from  the  last  remaining  superpower,  to 
support  security  and  stability  in  Europe. 

Of  course,  U.S.  forces  stationed  in  Europe  are  a  visible  manifestation  of  a  U.S. 
commitment,  but  this  commitment  to  European  security  should  mean  a  commitment  to 
assisting  with  real  external  threats  and  challenges  facing  our  European  Allies  not  a 
legacy  Cold  War  based  mercantile  calculation  of  military  units.  Therefore,  NATO  should 
not  measure  a  U.S.  commitment  by  the  size  of  forces  in  Europe,  but  by  the  composition 
and  capability  of  these  forces  to  respond  to  the  real  security  challenges  that  NATO  Allies 
face.  If  this  is  the  case,  how  does  the  drawdown  as  planned  meet  this  commitment?  It 
does  this  by  real,  tangible  commitments  of  forces  to  NATO  but  that  are  not  all 
necessarily  based  on  European  soil.  It  does  this  by  providing  a  better  mix  of  capability  to 
respond  to  real  European  threats.  Finally,  it  does  so  through  the  concept  of 
‘reversibility.’ 

Have  we  committed  enough  forces? 

The  Article  V  commitment  requires  mission  ready  forces  for  the  response  force.  If 
the  previous  requirement  of  the  combat  power  of  four  U.S.  brigades  stationed  in  Europe 
is  the  requirement  to  meet  European  perception  of  U.S.  commitment  to  Article  V  does 
the  new  policy  meet  the  same  level  of  mission  ready  forces  for  an  Article  V  commitment? 
With  our  current  force  manning  readiness  policies  for  BCTs,  this  is  the  case.  Under  the 
current  Army  Force  Generation  (ARFORGEN)  model,  an  Army  BCT  is  only  mission- 
ready  for  one  year  of  a  three  year  cycle  or  1/3  of  the  time.  The  other  two  years  are  spent 
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recovering  from  its  mission  and  preparing  for  the  next  mission  it  will  be  assigned. 
Multiplying  1/3  mission  ready  time  by  the  four  stationed  brigades  in  Europe  means  that 
the  U.S.  will  average  1 .33  BCTs  in  a  mission  ready  state  over  the  course  of  a  three  year 
period. 

Under  the  new  proposal,  we  will  have  2  European  stationed  BCTs,  which,  when 
multiplied  by  1/3  mission  ready  time,  results  in  0.667  in  a  mission  ready  state  average. 
Adding  the  NRF  committed  BCT  that  is  stationed  in  the  U.S.  means  that  the  United 
States  increases  the  number  of  mission  ready  BCTs  for  NATO  to  an  average  of  1 .667 
over  a  three  year  ARFORGEN  cycle.42 

We  should  also  look  at  the  reality  of  mission  ready  brigades  in  Europe  over  the 
last  six  years.  In  this  period,  we  have  seldom  had  combat  ready  brigades  in  Europe  at 
all.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  we  have  had  on  average  about  two  brigades  in  Europe 
but  they  were  not  in  a  mission  ready  state.  Instead,  they  were  preparing  to  deploy  to 
either  Iraq  or  Afghanistan.  The  other  two  brigades,  which  were  in  a  mission  ready  state, 
were  actually  conducting  real  world  combat  missions  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan. 

The  United  States  is  not  only  providing  land  forces  support  to  NATO.  It  has  also 
maintained  its  earlier  commitment  to  provide  a  ballistic  missile  defense  system  that  will 
forward  station  two  Aegis  destroyers  in  Spain,  deploy  a  radar  system  in  Turkey,  and 
station  SM-3  missile  systems  in  Romania  and  Poland.  These  systems  respond  to  a 
specific  missile  threat  from  Iran,  provide  an  important  new  U.S.  capability  and  force 
structure  in  Europe,  and  should  part  of  any  calculus  when  determining  whether  we  have 
the  right  amount  of  forces  in  Europe. 
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Finally,  in  the  Age  of  Austerity  that  is  facing  all  of  the  NATO  Allies,  almost  every 
country  is  decreasing  its  military  force  structure.  Given  the  extreme  budget  pressures  on 
the  United  States  and  its  important  role  as  an  arsenal  of  democracy,  protecting  our 
economy  and  controlling  fiscal  expenditures,  like  our  other  Allies  are  doing,  should  not 
come  as  a  surprise.  In  fact,  our  NATO  Allies  should  be  careful  about  holding  the  United 
States  to  a  standard  too  much  higher  than  their  own.  This  will  increase  resentment  in 
key  elements  of  the  U.S.  Government,  like  Congress,  where  many  people  already 
believe  that  our  European  Allies  are  not  pulling  their  own  weight  in  this  alliance.  It  is 
important  to  note  that  only  25%  of  BCTs  being  inactivated  by  the  United  States  will  come 
out  of  Europe.  The  rest  will  be  inactivated  in  the  United  States.  On  the  other  hand, 
almost  all  of  the  forces  being  cut  by  our  European  Allies  have  come  from  European 
based  forces.  In  addition,  even  after  the  removal  of  our  forces  from  Europe,  we  will 
continue  to  maintain  a  larger  forward  stationed  presence  here  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
world  to  include  Asia  toward  where  we  are  making  a  pivot. 

Are  we  providing  the  right  capabilities? 

To  determine  whether  we  are  providing  the  right  capabilities,  it  is  important  to  look 
at  the  real  threats  and  security  challenges  facing  Europe  and  then  see  if  the  capabilities 
provided  meet  these  challenges.  There  are  two  broad  categories  of  threats  that  face 
Europe  -  traditional  and  nontraditional  threats.43  Also,  the  concepts  of  threats  and  the 
ways  and  means  to  deal  with  them  are  “converging.”44  On  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  the  NATO  nations  are  face  similar  challenges  and  the  United  States  views  the 
challenges  facing  Europe  through  a  similar  lens  as  the  Europeans.  While  there  is  an 
array  of  traditional  threats  facing  Europe  today,  the  United  States,  the  European  Union, 
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NATO  and  most  of  the  countries  in  Europe  believe  that  Europe  is  more  stable,  peaceful, 
and  secure  than  ever  before  and  that  the  threat  of  state  on  state  military  conflict  is 
extremely  low. 

However,  they  also  note  that  traditional  threats  do  exist  and  include  instability  on 
borders  and  on  the  periphery  of  NATO  and  EU  countries  especially  in  the  Balkans, 
Caucasus,  and  Turkey’s  borders;  the  potential  of  armed  conflict  outside  of  the  borders  of 
Europe  to  include  the  Korean  peninsula  and  Afghanistan;  and  Iranian  missile 
development. 

Nontraditional  threats  include  transnational  and  domestic  terrorism,  organized 
criminal  groups,  threats  to  energy  security,  disruptions  and  attacks  in  cyberspace; 
weakening  or  disruption  of  European  integration  and  the  transatlantic  alliance,  instability 
as  a  result  of  government  transformation  (e.g.,  the  Arab  Spring),  and  failed  states  and 
bad  governance  that  creates  political  and  security  vacuums. 

It  is  significant  that  none  of  these  states,  NATO,  or  the  EU  identify  a  direct  military 
threat  in  Europe  and  that  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  nontraditional  threats  and  some  of 
the  traditional  threats,  the  most  important  means  to  counter  them  lie  not  with  military 
power  but  through  political,  diplomatic,  or  legal  mechanisms  or  a  combination  of  all  three 
with  military  power  in  support  of  them.  The  best  proof  of  European  security  is  their  own 
significant  drawdown  of  forces  and  capability  in  Europe. 

Given  the  types  of  threats  facing  Europe,  the  United  States  is  actually  being  more 
responsive  to  European  needs  with  this  drawdown.  While  we  are  removing  traditional 
combat  power  meant  to  deal  with  a  traditional  military  threat,  we  are  actually  providing 
new  capabilities  that  are  more  in  line  with  what  the  EU,  NATO,  most  if  not  all  European 
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nations,  and  the  U.S.  believe  is  in  fact  the  new  primary  threats  to  NATO.  These 
capabilities  are  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  and  Special  Forces.  BMD  will  of  course  protect 
against  small  array  of  missiles  from  outside  of  the  region  and  is  targeted  at  Iran.  Special 
Forces  provide  a  real  and  credible  deterrent  to  terrorism  and  proliferation  of  weapons  of 
mass  destruction.  They  also  provide  an  enhanced  capability  to  work  closer  with  our 
NATO  Allies  in  this  important  military  field,  which  will  not  only  make  our  allies  more 
effective  to  counter  these  real  challenges  to  Europe  but  will  also  increase  U.S.  and 
European  interoperability  in  this  field. 

In  addition  to  these  capabilities  that  will  be  increasing,  the  United  States  is 
supporting  Smart  Defense,  an  effort  to  pool  and  share  capabilities,  and  supported  the 
new  NATO  Concept,  which  identifies  three  core  tasks  -  collective  defense,  crisis 
management,  and  cooperative  security.45  Both  of  these  efforts  focus  on  meeting  these 
new  security  challenges  facing  Europe.  When  coupled  with  the  commitment  of  a  U.S. 
BCT  to  the  NRF,  this  adds  real  teeth  to  a  U.S.  commitment  to  the  security  challenges 
facing  Europe.  Given  the  fiscal  challenges  that  the  United  States  is  facing,  keeping  our 
commitment  to  these  programs  and  increases  these  capabilities  in  future  should  be 
taken  as  a  strong  commitment  to  Europe  and  NATO. 

While  the  author  would  argue  that  the  U.S.  is  meeting  its  commitment  to  maintain 
Article  V,  the  final  real  determination  lies  not  in  a  qualitative  analysis  but  instead  in  the 
subjective  perceptions  held  by  European  NATO  members.  This  means  explaining  the 
drawdown  and  explaining  how  the  U.S.  will  still  respond  to  threats  facing  Europe  is 
extremely  important.  The  U.S.  also  needs  to  ensure  it  maintains  commitments  that  it 
agrees  to. 
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However,  we  should  also  require  this  of  our  partners.  Consultations  on  force 
modifications  in  the  future  should  be  multilateral  and  a  mechanism  should  be  put  in  place 
to  make  this  occur.  This  will  not  only  help  all  Allies  feel  more  secure,  but  it  would  also 
help  with  the  concept  of  ‘Smart  Defense.’ 

Is  ‘Reversibility’  really  built  into  the  system? 

‘Reversibility’  is  an  important  concept  from  the  Defense  Guidance.46  Concerning 
NATO,  it  means  that  if  the  security  environment  changes,  the  United  States  will  build  into 
its  force  the  capability  to  reverse  actions  that  it  has  undertaken.  The  United  States  is 
keeping  both  of  the  German  bases  opens  from  which  the  170th  BCT  and  172nd  BCT  are 
currently  based.  It  also  has  built  barracks  space  for  a  BCT  at  Task  Force  East  in 
Bulgaria  and  Romania.  Even  if  there  is  a  consolidation  and  much  of  the  barracks  space 
is  taken  at  Baumholder,  there  will  be  plenty  of  barracks  space  to  support  a  rotational 
deployment  of  two  BCTs  to  Grafenwoer  and  Task  Force  East.  Given  the  threats  facing 
Europe,  locating  a  BCT  in  Romania  and  Bulgaria  would  actually  be  an  even  greater 
deterrent  or  show  of  force  to  those  threats  emanating  from  the  Middle  East  and  on  the 
borders  of  Turkey. 

Additionally,  while  USAREUR  will  lose  two  BCTs  and  a  Corps  Headquarters  from 
Europe,  it  is  not  losing  any  other  units.  The  important  enablers  to  support  our  forces  in 
Europe  will  remain.  This  includes  infrastructure  at  sea  and  airports.  After  all,  the  combat 
support  and  logistics  tail  is  larger  than  the  actual  combat  force  and  maintaining  the 
infrastructure  in  ports  will  allow  for  U.S.  forces  to  rapidly  deploy  and  be  resupplied 
without  the  necessity  to  build  up  this  logistical  capability  prior  to  a  deployment. 

Enhanced  Capacity  and  Interoperability  for  Coalition  Operations 
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The  Obama  Administration  has  also  stressed  its  desire  to  promote  capacity  and 
interoperability  for  coalition  operations  with  our  European  Allies.  The  first  major  impact, 
while  not  some  tangible  or  measureable  item,  is  a  conceptual  and  cultural  mindshift  at 
DoD  and  even  more  important  in  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces.  Ten  years  of  coalition  warfare 
in  Afghanistan,  Iraq,  and  Libya  not  to  mention  an  even  broader  timeframe  conducting 
joint  peacekeeping  operations  in  the  Balkans,  has  changed  DoD’s  perspectives  of  the 
importance  of  shaping  operations  and  has  placed  a  much  greater  focus  on  building 
partner  capacity. 

The  results  are  a  series  of  new  joint  and  army  doctrinal  publications  that  bear  this 
out.  Some  examples  of  this  are  JP  3.0  and  5.0,  which  both  discuss  the  importance  of 
planning  for  shaping  operations,  and  the  JP  3-22,  which  is  a  joint  manual  devoted  to 
foreign  internal  defense  and  security  force  assistance.  The  Army’s  new  operations 
doctrinal  manual,  ADP  3-0  Unified  Land  Operations,  devotes  a  entire  paragraph  to  the 
importance  of  building  partner  capacity. 

These  cultural  changes  have  also  resulted  in  tangible  changes  in  the  way  the 
military  functions.  The  Army  stood  up  the  1 62nd  Infantry  T raining  Brigade  to  train  units 
deploying  worldwide  how  to  be  more  effective  in  security  assistance  and  building  partner 
capacity.47  It  is  also  developing  aligned  brigades  to  deploy  to  various  COCOMs  in  order 
to  assist  building  partner  capacity  with  the  first  brigade  in  training  now  to  deploy  to 
AFRICOM  area  of  operations.48 

The  language  in  the  Defense  Guidance  also  attests  to  the  importance  placed  on 
the  partnerships  and  building  partner  capacity.  Throughout  the  document,  working  with 
partners  and  building  partner  capacity  is  stressed  in  each  region.  Strategist  Frank 
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Hoffman  calls  the  Defense  Guidance  the  “pivot  and  partner  strategy”  and  notes  that 
words  like  partner  and  allies  can  be  found  in  it  over  53  times.49  Of  course,  the  DoD’s 
drawdown  in  Europe  did  not  create  this  mindset  change  nor  is  it  the  reason  for  the 
change  in  emphasis  on  engagement  with  our  allies,  but  it  does  show  that  the  language  in 
the  Defense  Guidance  is  not  just  rhetoric  but  reflects  a  valued  concept  for  the  U.S. 
military. 

There  are  also  some  minor  but  important  steps  taken  to  promote  capacity  and 
interoperability  in  Europe.  First,  a  battalion  sized  task  force  is  committed  to  conduct 
training  missions  in  Europe.  While  this  is  a  small  unit,  it  is  actually  a  fairly  strong 
commitment  that  has  not  been  done  in  the  past.  Another  important  point  is  that  the  Joint 
Multinational  Training  Command,  an  element  that  provides  training  to  U.S.  and  partner 
units  in  Europe  will  not  be  affected  by  the  drawdown.  It  is  training  centers  like  this  and 
educational  and  research  institutes  like  the  George  C.  Marshall  European  Center  for 
Security  Studies,  and  NATO  School  in  which  a  great  deal  of  interoperability  is  developed, 
all  of  which  will  stay  in  Europe. 

But  there  are  also  troubling  signs  on  the  horizon.  Interoperability  will  likely 
decrease  as  we  drawdown  forces  in  Afghanistan  if  for  no  other  reason  than  funding  and 
other  resources  dedicated  to  the  training  partners  on  the  part  of  both  the  U.S.  and  our 
Allies. 50  Of  even  greater  impact,  however,  will  be  the  lack  of  real  world  coalition 
operations  which  create  the  ultimate  crucible  for  building  interoperability. 

The  age  of  austerity  with  its  fiscal  constraints  will  undoubtedly  impact  security 
assistance  funding  of  which  a  large  portion  goes  to  the  purchase  of  equipment  or  training 
to  support  interoperability.  If  the  201 3  budget  request  from  the  Obama  Administration  is 
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any  guide,  then  future  years  may  also  decrease.  The  initial  budget  requests  for  IMET, 
FMF,  and  OCO  funding  were  unsurprisingly  all  lower  (except  for  an  increase  in  FMF  total 
funding,  but  only  two  countries  realized  increases,  Israel  and  Pakistan,  while  the  rest  of 
world  saw  their  funding  stay  steady  or  more  often  decrease).51  Further,  the  potential  loss 
of  1206  funding  if  not  reapproved  by  Congress  will  have  a  major  impact  on  training  our 
allies.  From  2006-201 1 ,  Congress  has  appropriated  approximately  1 .5  billion  dollars 
solely  focused  on  training  and  preparing  partners  to  conduct  operations  in  Iraq  and 
Afghanistan.52 

But  at  the  end  of  the  day  what  is  important  is  whether  our  European  Allies 
perceive  a  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  The  answer  to  this  should  be 
yes  because  of  the  following  three  reasons.  Notwithstanding  the  language  of  Article  V, 
U.S.  forces  in  Europe  do  matter,  but  we  will  be  keeping  a  large  and  sizeable  force  in 
Europe.  This  force  along  with  the  commitments  to  the  NRF  will  provide  a  larger 
commitment  to  Europe  than  before.  It  will  just  not  all  be  stationed  in  Europe.  Second, 
we  are  leaving  the  right  types  of  forces  in  Europe  to  allow  for  a  rapid  return  of  forces. 
Finally,  we  are  providing  new  capabilities  to  NATO  that  in  fact  responds  better  to  the 
most  likely  threats  facing  Europe  than  two  combat  brigades  would,  namely, 
augmentation  to  our  Special  Forces  and  BMD.  What  is  the  shortcoming  to  the  current 
drawdown  as  planned  is  its  ability  to  support  NATO  interoperability  and  capacity  building. 
The  next  section  of  this  paper  will  provide  some  thoughts  on  how  the  United  States  and 
its  NATO  Allies  could  strengthen  this  deficit. 
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Section  Four  -  Toward  New  Partnerships? 

U.S.  infrastructure  in  Europe  and  elsewhere  that  supports  interoperability,  e.g., 
JMTC,  the  NATO  School,  the  Marshall  Center,  Task  Force  East  is  an  important  multiplier 
for  building  partner  capacity  and  interoperability  in  Europe.  However,  the  U.S.  should 
also  seek  additional  funding  support  from  other  NATO  Allies  to  support  and  in  some 
cases  widen  these  programs.  This  is  especially  important  for  JMTC.  Each  of  these 
centers  provide  significant  benefit  to  training  and  bring  leaders  and  soldiers  from  all  of 
the  NATO  Allies  together  either  in  training  events,  courses  or  conferences. 

In  addition,  a  number  of  countries  are  building  JMTC  like  facilities  to  support  their 
training,  often  with  the  support  of  USAREUR  through  JMTC.  EUCOM  should  pick  the  top 
tier  of  those  efforts  and  work  with  countries  in  the  region  to  create  pooled  regional 
training  centers  instead  of  working  with  all  of  the  countries  desiring  this  capability.  The 
U.S.  should  focus  support  from  JMTC  and  additional  security  assistance  funding  from 
the  countries  in  the  region  to  support  these  programs  if  the  country  hosting  the  facility  is 
willing  to  commit  to  a  regional  center  and  provide  a  strong  commitment  of  its  own 
national  resources.  This  would  be  a  great  effort  to  assist  in  Smart  Defense  and  pooling 
of  defense  resources. 

EUCOM  should  look  for  any  and  all  avenues  that  would  allow  cross  training  of 
Allied  partners’  brigadier  generals,  field  grade  officers,  and  mid  to  senior  NCOs.  There 
are  three  important  reasons  for  this.  First,  personnel  in  these  ranks  will  play  an 
important  role  on  future  theater  and  operational  coalition  staffs.  Interacting  in  significant 
ways  with  brigadier  generals,  (a  level  of  proven  potential),  and  field  grade  officers  will 
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not  only  provide  better  leadership  in  NATO  but  will  also  provide  a  stronger  pool  of  future 
coalition  senior  commanders  and  staff  at  the  two  and  three  star  level. 

However,  most  NATO  partner  countries  have  no  internal  ability  to  develop  these 
officers  at  this  level.  Many  countries’  highest  level  of  field  command  is  at  the  division 
level  and  often  these  divisions  have  not  deployed  on  real  world  missions.  This  means 
that  the  only  other  places  to  gain  this  operational  experience  at  the  moment  are  on 
NATO  staffs  or  in  Afghanistan.  However,  the  ISAF  mission  will  end  shortly  and  NATO 
billets  are  limited.  Allowing  Allied  officers  to  serve  on  U.S.  staff  at  the  division,  corps, 
Army  and  COCOM  level  would  provide  important  experience  for  these  officers.  It  will 
also  provide  an  excellent  opportunity  for  these  officers  to  learn  many  of  the  key  skills 
necessary  to  help  improve  their  forces  interoperability  with  U.S.  forces.  Second,  this 
supports  efforts  of  NATO’s  ‘Smart  Defense’  by  pooling  some  capabilities.  Third,  it  will 
help  to  build  additional  individual  relationships  between  the  U.S.  and  Allied  Armed 
Forces.  With  the  end  of  ISAF,  opportunities  like  this  will  be  limited. 

If  the  U.S.  does  not  develop  a  mechanism  to  maintain  this  important  integration 
from  its  operations  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  it  will  instead  be  relying  on  it  to  occur  when  it 
goes  to  war.  While  we  have  proven  that  this  is  possible  to  do  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan, 
already  having  a  cadre  of  officers  familiar  with  U.S.  operations  at  division  and  higher 
levels  will  only  improve  the  future  effectiveness  of  coalitions  that  the  U.S.  either  leads  or 
operates  in  as  a  member.  While  training  provides  some  opportunities  to  develop  these 
skills,  no  experience  is  better  than  extended  assignments  working  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  U.S.  forces  for  long  periods  of  time. 
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Of  course  the  reverse  is  also  true,  and  therefore,  we  should  increase  the 
Personnel  Exchange  Program  (PEP)  positions  to  EUCOM  and  its  ASCC  staffs  and  offer 
some  countries  the  opportunity  to  provide  individual  augmentees  to  key  billets  on  these 
staffs  outside  of  the  PEP  system.  EUCOM  should  also  offer  individual  key 
developmental  billets  to  allied  and  partner  field  grade  officers  in  our  tactical  units 
stationed  in  Europe.  EUCOM  should  request  that  our  partners  provide  units  and  key 
staff  personnel  to  augment  our  regionally  aligned  brigades  to  include  those  assigned 
outside  of  EUCOM.  These  augmentations  should  start  during  the  training  phase  and  last 
through  the  mission  phase. 

U.S.  should  not  only  focus  on  brigade  and  battalion  exercises  and  training  with 
our  European  Allies.  With  the  withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  division  headquarters  and  future 
withdrawal  of  V  Corps,  the  U.S.  must  also  maintain  exercises  and  exchanges  at  this 
crucial  tactical  and  operational  level.  Once  again,  much  has  been  gained  over  the  last 
ten  years  with  British  and  Polish  division  deploying  on  real  world  combat  missions  with 
US  forces.  But  with  these  missions  drawing  down  and  US  headquarters  leaving  or 
already  having  left  Europe,  NATO  Allies  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  need  to  ensure  that 
exercise  and  exchanges  focus  on  maintaining  this  level  of  operation  also.  Perhaps  one 
of  the  best  ways  would  be  through  command  post  exercise  of  the  NRF  force  with 
corresponding  U.S.  division  and/or  corps  headquarters.  Another  option  would  be  to  seek 
distributive  command  post  exercises  with  between  U.S.  headquarters  in  the  United 
States  and  European  headquarters. 

In  this  modern  age  of  austerity,  the  United  States  should  not  be  the  country  required 
to  send  its  forces  across  an  ocean  to  train.  Our  European  Allies  should  commit  to 
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exercises  in  the  United  States.  There  are  three  reasons  for  this.  First,  if  this  is  a  true 
alliance  and  partnership  based  on  an  Article  V  commitment,  then  this  commitment 
extends  to  the  US  and  Canada.  In  fact,  the  only  time  that  NATO  has  invoked  Article  V 
was  just  for  this  type  of  situation  -  the  terrorist  attacks  in  the  United  States  on  9/1 1 . 
Since  North  America  is  virtually  half  of  the  alliance  in  geography  and  strength,  there 
should  be  exercises  and  unit  training  conducted  here.  Second,  Europe  expects  the  U.S. 
to  provide  forces  and  to  use  these  forces  to  maintain  interoperability;  European  Allies 
should  provide  the  same  opportunities  for  United  States  forces  based  in  the  United 
States.  Finally,  such  a  commitment  from  our  European  Allies  would  serve  as  an 
important  signal  to  many  in  Congress  that  Europe  does  take  NATO  serious  and  is  willing 
to  commit  its  own  resources  to  maintain  interoperability.  In  an  age  of  declining 
resources,  this  would  be  a  strong  signal  and  help  to  reinforce  the  other  half  of  the 
alliance  concerning  Europe’s  own  commitment. 

A  final  direction  for  new  cooperation  is  in  the  field  of  security  cooperation.53  The 
European  Allies,  who  are  already  capable  to  provide  coalition  forces,  could  certainly 
export  security  to  third  party  nations  especially  where  they  have  close  historical  or 
cultural  ties,  or  where  their  tactics  or  doctrines  would  be  better  suited  to  providing 
assistance  (e.g.,  a  smaller  Allied  nations  human  resources  programs  or  professional 
military  education  system  may  be  a  better  match  for  many  nations  than  the  U.S. 
military’s  own  system).  Through  a  collaborative  approach,  the  U.S.  and  European  Allies 
could  prioritize  security  cooperation  to  select  third  party  countries  and  then  coordinate 
programs  that  would  allow  for  the  Allies  to  provide  assistance  individually,  with  some 
minor  assistance  through  U.S.  provided  enablers  (e.g.,  air  lift,  subject  matter  experts,  or 
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logistical  sustainment),  or  through  combined  bilateral  or  even  multilateral  security 
cooperation  activities. 

While  this  may  seem  somewhat  novel,  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  we  have  been 
doing  this  to  a  large  extent  in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq  with  our  allies  by  training  the 
indigenous  forces  with  multinational  training  teams.  Such  a  concept  could  expand  to 
other  countries  in  the  Middle  East  and  Africa,  where  Europe  has  its  own  interests  that 
could  help  to  drive  such  a  collaborative  endeavor. 

Conclusion 

While  a  geopolitical  power  shift  to  Asia  and  a  safer  Europe  has  led  to  a  pivot  to 
Asia  and  drawdown  in  Europe,  this  drawdown  will  maintain  our  commitment  to  NATO 
through  a  better  allocation  of  the  right  forces  and  capabilities.  It  also  presents  an 
important  opportunity  to  develop  new  and  innovative  relationships  with  our  closest  allies. 
Taking  advantage  of  this  opportunity  will  require  commitment  from  both  sides.  The  U.S. 
needs  to  follow  through  on  its  commitment  to  deploy  forces,  and  our  NATO  allies  need  to 
ensure  they  provide  enough  resources  -  primarily  defense  dollars  for  acquisition  and 
training  -  for  their  forces  in  order  for  them  to  be  real  partners. 
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